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ABSTRACT 

^ An informal followup study was conducted to determine 

^the permanence of gains in compliance wi'th Title IX of the 1972 
Education Amendments in 23 California districts that had used 
compliance strategies developed by' the California Coalition for' Sex 
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intervie^d by phone. Analysis of the responses suggests that the 
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across all categories, of Title^ IX concern, including tne ateas of 
equity in physical education , athletics , and academic courses foru 
students and equity in personnel pi^actices for teaching and 
administrative staffs. New initiatives tended to be taken most 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE RESILIENCE OF TITLE REFORMS" AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 



Scott C . McDona Id 
Departra'ent of Sociology 
Harvard University 



1 ♦ Background 

Though Title IX h a^s been the "law of the land" since 1 9 7 5, its 
implementation has always, to a large extent, depended upon 'the goodwill of 
actors at the local Texel. Congress erfacted Title IX in 1 9 72, but declined 
*to provide any direct lunding for its implementation. When the legislation 



took form and flesh in 
apparent that the fedei 
"stick" to local srhool 
services from the traini 
around the country to pr 
administrators correct Ijy 
their entire curriculum 
sophisticated external 
intentions o\f' Title IX 
carr,ot. Thej stick was 
funds to districts who, 



;h^l975 implementing regulations, it became 
1 government was offering both a "carrot" and a 
districts. The "carrot" was the offer of free 
.ng and technical assistance projects^ established 
•omote the transition to Title IX. Shrewd school 

saw in this an opportunity to review 
and to modernize many school practices with 
;upport. At least for those for whom the pro-e.quity 
rere riot too threatening, this was an at filr active 
tihe threatened termination of all federal 
in the eyes of the Office for Civil Rights, were 
^flagran-tly out of compliance with Title IX. Though this threat may have 
'seamed credible to some,\it more likely was just a paper tiger. Almost 
from'the outset, OCR displayed little appetite for its coercive power. 
As the national po 1 i t i c a l\ c 1 im a t e grew increasingly conservative in the 
late 1970*s, the probability of any given school district losing its 
federal funds for Title IX violations shrank to negligible levels. To date,' 
no district has lost its federal funds as a result of Title IX. If any 
change was to come, it wasAapt to result from some structure of cooperation 
between local district and \federal ^ gen cy , . r a t h e r than from coercion. 

The "carrot seemed *to wArk well enough. Title IX "success stories" 
filled the j o,ur na 1 i s 1 1 c literature. The journalistic nature of these 
stories, however, could not Assure skeptics that kny real change had taken 
place. A mor.e scl^olarly atteVipt at me a s u r i ng - c hv^n g e in Title IX compliance 
was mounted by the Ca 1 i f or n i a \co a 1 i ti on for^Sex ^quity in Education in 
1 9 78.' The CCSEE had earlier d^teveloped a, very expjicit " c a r r o t -or i e n t e d " 
approach known as^the " powe r - b is e d " ^ s t r a t e gy . This a ppr o ac h ' c a 1 1 ed for 
identifying key actors in the 1 iic a 1 ' d i s t r i c t power structure, winning their 
support for Title IX, pr o v i d i n g V h em with tech^nical assiatanc^e and moral 
support, -and ultimately, transforming thdininto 1 o c a 1 ly -b a s e d advocates for 
Title IX. Although/it was recognized that, the key actors (the '^shakers and 
movers") might hold differej^t positions in different districts, the general 
"principle was that.it was best to ^cure s uppor t^t / t h e very top level of 
district administration: among superintendents, personn^ directors, and so 
forth. To test the e f f e c t i v e n e s s o A t h e s e strategies, CCSEE obtain'ed , 
'finding un d er ^t h e/ Worae n s Ed uc a/i on a 1 ^Eq u i t y Act (WEEA) for a two-yei^r long 
qpas i-expe r iment^l e v a 1 ua t i onf s t ud y . Vn this^ study, CCSEE seLecSe^ a 
stratified random sample of ^a 1 i f or n i a \s c hoo 1 districts into e xp,e r ime n t a 1 
and Criontrol groups' that were Vpughly representative of the- population of 
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school districts i n Ca'l i-f o r n i a . CCSEE offered training and technical 
assistance to the experimental group and kept the control group districts 
from receiving' any comparable assistance from other pro-equity groups. 
Using a quantitative measure forf scaling t'he^ "degree of institutional 
efforjt" to comply'.with Title IX (validated as part of the study), CCSEE 
took pre- ^nd po s t- t r e a tmeat assessments ofrTitle IX compliance among 
districts in bo'th g,;r>oups. This study reached several conclusions, most 
which 1 repor tfed ""at' the AERA it e e t i n g s in Los Angeles i-n 1981. To reca- 
pitulate, b r i e f 1 y ,. we £ound that: 

1. The processes b^which. districts attain c omp 1 i anc e 
are neither consistent nor orderly. ^ 

2. After one* and one h'a 1 f ye'ars of "treatment'', the 
experimental group improved its score rankin»gs/to such 
an extent that it made statistically significant gains 
in the areas of access to. courses, physical education, 
employment, and "overall" compliance. 



of 



3. 



Modeling reflations wi-thin the ta^le^ using ^ 
variant of "D Systems" analysis suggested that districts 
grew mo^t d r am a t i c a-V l.y vn the areas i^rwhich t-h e y had 
^ received the most assistance^ that resourc^e linkage and 
networking wer*e particularly effective strategies (quite* 
consistent with the "powe.r -based" strategy's theory), ' . 

an/* that afeer initial exposure to pro-equity training 
and tecKnlcal assistan-ce, districts reach a threshold 
beyond which additional services are greeted by , ^ 
diminish i-ngreturn 9, . 

♦ 

But what happened i,n .those districts after the project .that encouraged and 
trained them withdrew? Did^the district maintain its gains or., better 
still, did it sustain its momentum for 'change and pursue new 
pro-equity' reform ob'j e c^t iv e s ? Or did 'it, once freed from the'scrotiny of 
outsiders, r'egxess t o* i t s previous condition of segregated ol-ay, of 
segregated vocational and home >e.conomics courses, of segregated physical 
education orogra'ms, of inequit'able a t h 1 e t i c s , . a n d so forth? Does the 
for;mal .'ins.titutionalization of- Title IX reforms ensure t h e i r* r e s i 1 i en c^ , • 
even during times when natioAaJL leadership f a iV s to promote the ideals upon 
which tho s e' re forms were enacted^ (Certainly an,y districts 
CarXer administration, fea^red coercion in the aj:-^ of Tj. tie 
harbor su c h ^a nx i e t i e s . ) Are the ^^^-iiii^s b^i i n g/m a iV c a i n^ d ? 




who, underthe 
IX no longer 
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11. A Fol low-Up Study* 

ic'is impos sible . CO -answer chese' quesjKirons wichouC some kinti of follow- 
'up scudy; yet l.\now of '^o silch study in sthe literature. It is ironic that 
Che follow-up strategy is" so wi d e ly ' i gnor'ed , since it would provide the 
best "evidence of Che lasting value of" the e'ffort arid money expended to v , 
promote title IX in -schools. The lack of loUow-ap research stems.^no 
doub-f, from- th'e cand i t i o n s ,und e r which evaluations of e^uc a t i on a 1 ' pr o gr am s ' 
are usually pterformgd:' ru.shed.' Those programs that commission or design 
systematic evaluations o,f the impact of their e f f or t s, w s ua 1 1 y 'n ee d their 
results to justify extension of .their pr o j 6c t s ; -h e n c e th6 time frame for 



evaluation is hitched to funding cycl^. Needless to say, this may be 
(and usually i s a .totally unrealisti/c time frame for measuring a program's 

effectiveness particularly its loa4"Ceriir effectiveness. In the case of 

CCSEE, rigorous evaluation was the raison d'etre , but upon the completion - 
of that effort, -f/irther WEEA funding ^tas not sought. Hence, 
t/Kough its constit^aent organizations continued to cooperate in various 
pt-o-equi ty" venDHjres , CCSEE ceased to exist as a formal agency. 
Nevertheless, CCSEE had established excellent, baseline data on which a 
follow-uD study could be based: elaborate documentation on the characteris- 
tics, progress, and compliance statuses of a random sample of California 
school districts. 

Recognizing the value of this legacy, Ba r b a r a . Pe t e r s on' (one of the 
Co-Directors of CCSEE) ajid 1 undertook to reconfact the districts that had 
been in the experimental group of the original study and assess the fates 
-*raec by their Title IX reforms since our last contact in December of 1 9 7 9 . 
Unfortunately, this research had to be conducted without any budget* whatso- 
ever, a condition that severely limited the depth of its detail. 
Operating under the auspices of the Region IX Sex Desegregation Assistance 
Center, we surveyed by telephone two members of /the district team that had 
Served as liaison to CCSEE during the original study. Respondents were 
asked the following series of questions: 

1. Has your district taken any new initiatives Do 
comply with Title\lX in the area of. ..(area of greatest 
pre/post growth during project participation)? (if yes), • 
what^were those initiatives? 

2. Have you taken any new init^iatives in other areas 

of Title IX compliance? (if yes), <i/hat'were those new ^ 
initiatives? 

•3. As of our last contact with you, you had made strides 
in Title IX compliance in the areas of (list the three 
areas of pre/pGst gains, i.f applicable). In particular^ 
our records show tha-t your d i s t r i c t . , . ( c i t e three specific 
programmatic reforms documented in our records^, coresponding 
to the above-cited areas). As we now proceed through the 
1981-1982 school year, we are curious to know whe&her these 
programs/practices are still salient in your districts, or 
whether some of them were found to be unworkable in the 
present fiscal and political climate. 



4. Is there a Title IX coordinator appointed for this 
school year? What is her/his name and position? 

5. Is yoXir district taking any steps to publicize ^ 
Title IX this fall? How are you publicizing it and 
whatareyourtargetpopulations? | v 

6. We*re curious/to know whether there have been any . 
changes in your district's employment patterns since i 
January of. 1980. Has the Affirmative Action Plan been- * 
modified since that time? (if yes), how? What percejpt 

o*f your administrative staff are female (in the 1981-, 
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1982 school year)? Is this about the same percentage 
" as two years ago, an increased percentage of women, or 
a decreased- per cent age of women in administration? 

... \ ' : ■ . • . • 

' 7. (For <listric,tg with secondary schools): Since January 
of 1980, have the enrollment sex r'atios changed in any 
courses that were traditionally singl^e-sex? (if yes), which 
co^irses? What percentage of, students in those courses are 
. ' female? How does this compare to the 1979-1980 school year? 

How do you arrive at these percentage estimates? Do you 
know from a review Q,f data, fr-om " g u e s t ima t e s , f^om 
discussions with c o 1 1 e agu e s , ^ or ^hat? 

8. All things taken together, would' you say that, in the 
time since January 1980, your disttict h?as implemented new 

/steps to promote Title iX compliance, consolidated and 
stabilized earlier changes but taken no new steos, or 
reversed some'of the earlier efforts a tAT i 1 1 e IX compliance,? 

. • . m 

9. Looking back over the past few years, do you think 
that Title IX has had much real impact on the quality of 
interaction in d ay- t o- d ay >vl i f e in your schools? ^ 

» The data were collected during November and December of 1981 and 
in JanAary of 1982 H Barbara Peterson and Barbara Thalacker, both of 
the Region IX SDAC. j Un f or t una t e 1 y , because both the i n t e r v i e w^e r s and 
the 'interviewees a r e^ e x t r ao r d i n ar i 1 y busy people, it was difficult to 
make all of the necessary telephone connections. Hence, the follow-up 
study lost t>ine of the origina.1 23 case*s from the old experimental - 
group. This no\'only reduces our .(alrea^dy weak) powers of statistical 
in-feren'ce, but it also undermines the representativeness of the sample 
Table 1 provides a succihct comparison of the »c h a r a c t e rl s t i c s of 
the reported and the missing districts. » 
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TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF VALID AND MISSING DATA 
( N * s Re por c ed^ 



Original Characceriscica 




Districts , 
Re po r ting 
Here 


n 1 s s 1 n g 
Cases 


U L 1 g 1 

£1 




Gainers 




5 


6 


1 1 


Gain Scores 


No Change 




4 


8 




Decliners 


0 
L 


L 

t 


4 


Mecropolicanism 


Me t r o 




6 


8 


14 




-Non-Metro 


7 


♦ 2 


9 


% Minority Enroll. 


Highest 


1 




* J 


J 


(m Quintiles) 




2 


4 


J 


7 






3 


3 


2 


5 






4' 


2 ^ 


'1 


• 

4 , 




Lowe s t 


5 


3 


1 


' 4 ' 


%AFDC Families 


Highest 


1 


4 


.2 


.6 


(Tripartite) 




2 


4 


5 


9 


V 


Lowest 


3 


6 




8 


District Size 


"Smal 1 




7 


. 4 


1 1 


(ADA) 


Medium 




■ 6 


2 


• 8 




Large 




■ 1 


3) 


4 



\ 
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Table 1 suggests that our follow-up study is not likely to suffer 
from bias resulting f r om ' s amp 1 i n g too many of those d i s t r i c t s t h a t made 
substantial gains during the original study. ,The follow-up sample is dn.ly 
seriously flawed in. one respect: none of the^ three origin al'districts wit 
high-minority enrollment were included in the foll.ow-up, ajid only >one of 
the four very large schopl districts was included. As we s h a 1 T s e e ,* h i s 
limits our ability to test the Influence of exogenous factors upo» our. 
results.* ' ' 

As noted earljLer, interviewers called two members of. each of the 
former district teams to pose the battery of questions. Of th^e 2.8 
persons interviewed, 1 0* we r e' c en t r a 1 of f i c e' adraini s tr ^t or s , 12 were ^ 
building principals, 3 were building administrators other t h an ^pr i n c i p a 1 s , 
and 3 hejld some other sort of position (one teacher, on e J. i b r a r i an ,-*'a nd 
one board members) ♦ There is some ri^k in this, since^ a dm*i n i s t r a t o r s in 
general (and principals in particular) tend to .be* exc e s s ive ly' bi;l li sh in 
their estimation of their schools' pr9gre$s. Whi>le booster-isnr is^'fine 
at the local level, it can s,eriously d i s t or t - e v a 1 u a t i on finding's. Our 
analysis suggests that responses were not s y ^ t e^a t i c a 1 1 y a^ec t e ci by the 
positioti of the respondent. ^ Furthermore, th,e responses o'f'the two 
interviewees (who were, of bourse, interview^ed i nd e pe o%en e I y ) , proved to 
be remarkably consistent (r=.89). Ne v.e r t hel'e s s , wfe -Coo^ft one extra 
precaution to bolstei: the veracity of our information:^ 'b'efore coding 
.the responses, we checked respondents* statements agaihst the available 
record. In a few cases we -found tha4: a '-r e s pond en t c 1 S ime d as a new 
initi^ative a program that had already .been enacfft'O^-^^ implemented during 
the original st^udy* Ln such cases, ^e did n o t .t ak;^* ,t h'e respondents at thei 
word; rather than coding that they had t ake n ne W'. jiTi i t i a t i v e s , we coded 
that they had merely maintained t he i r ' e xi s t i ng. ^i: o gr am . 

' - 7- ' 
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111^ Results 

The celephone incerviews, when c ol 1 e c c ed* and analyzed, offer a porCraiC 
of . St abi lity : for Che mosc pare, pro^equicy r e f o r ms ^ impl erne n c e d during * 
par C i'c i pa t i on in Che projecC remained in place. Mar ginal s' and frequencies 
for Che relevanc incer^vi^w -icems are presenced in Table 2: 

^ ' TABLE 2 , 

^ DISTRICT ACTIONS ON TITLE IX SINCE JANUARY 1980 

icem Yes ^ No 



New iniciacive in area of greacesc 
pre/po'sc Tide IX gain? 

New iniciacive i'n ocher area of 
Ticle IX compliance? 

Scill have a Ticle IX coordinaCor? 

Take seeps Co publicize Ticle IX 
Chis pasc Fal 1? 

Have you modified your Affirmacive 
Accion policy? ^ " 



•j 



37% 

32% 
92% 

69% 

0% 



63% 

68% 

8%' 

31 % 
100% 



27 

28 
26 

26 

.2 3 



Icem • , 

Have enrollmenc sex racLos 
changed in c r ad i c i o na 1 ly sex- 
Cyped courses? 



Ye s 



13% 



No NoC Don' C 

Applicable' Know 



57% 



9% 



2 2% 



23 

) 



How has aSm i n i s C r a C i V e 
staffing chatiged? 



Increased 
% Women 

3 8% 



Abo uc 
Same 

52% 



Decreased N 
% Women 



1 0% 



29 
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MainCained Extended Regressed N 



ScaCus of specific chree 
programs implemenced during 
projecC p a r C i c i p a C i on? 



87% 



4% 



9% 



56 



Gl9bal assessi^it of presenc 
Ticle IX. s CaCJ 



Took New 
Seeps 

2 9%* 



Scabilicy Reversed N 

V 

68% 3% . 28 



Ovetall assessmenc of Ticle IX 
impa^ on day-Co-day life of 
s c i^den c s? 



'Rea 1 
Impac C 



70% 



Changed ,buc No N 
noc becausfe Impacc 
of Ticle IX 



7% 



22% 



8 



V 



^ ■ • 

As Table 2 makes quite clear, nearly a 1 1 -^/c r i C t s reporting in the 
follow-up sti/3y inana.ged to raXintain the programmatic changep.that they had 
made during their i n vo 1 v eraen t^^Vi t h the^ CCSEE project. Those that had taken 
new initiatives often were merely c otrp 1 e t i n g work that had been begun and 
planned (but not yet imp 1 em e n t'e d ) in January of 1980. For .example, one 
Southern California district that sees itself as being on the '"cutting 
edge'* of pro-equity changes had devloped a comprehensive affirmative action 
pl^ during its participation in the e )f pe r imen t a 1 group; it has since then 
reinforced its com*mitraent to hiring'more women administrators by 
advertizTing more widely for openings, and by actively encouraging 
applications fropi within its own ranks; it reports 40% more women in 
administration than it had in Januar y , o f ' 1 9.80 . *0n e rural Northern 
California district reports that^its open enrollments in home economics 
and vocational education course are now taken for granted, with a resulting 
10% increase in male enrollment in the foods classes. The numbers barely 
convey the principal's amazement that most accep^t Title IX as "just the way 
it is -now". Another Northern California district notes that evidence for 
the integration of TitTe IX into local norms can be found in the lack of 
contention abbiit the high school girls' insistence that they too be allowed 
to drive the homecoming limosines. Both the anecdotes and the review of 
specific programs suggest that Title l,X''s reforms have b^en rela-t^vely 
robust in this sample of districts. ^ 

Furthermore, it appears that the reforms have held firni across a 1.1 
categories of Ti-tle IX activity. Table 3 tells the 5tory: 



) 



TABLE 3 

PROGRAM MAINTENANCE BY AREA OF PRIOR EMPHASIS 
Emphasis* . Maintained Reduced Extended N 



Access to Courses^ x 89% 11% 0% 9 

Adcess to Non-Academic 75% * . 17% 8% 12 

Physical Education , 100% dX " 0% 8 

Athletic ^. 91% / 9% ; 0% 11 

Employment ' t86% 7% \7%^14 

All areas enjoy high levels of program ma i i:^^ e n anc e . The hotly contested 
physical education and athletics pr o gr ams f t e n the most controversial and^ 
the most resistent to initial change, seem'Uo be the most robust of all. 
The area of acces^s to non-academic activities, the m^st e ph em e r a T V) f a 1 1 
Title IX's areas (ie. that area most difficult to manage by changes in 
policy) was the area of weakest change in our-original study; here it 
appears to* be the area that at once was the most reduced and the most 
^ §>^ended in th» two years since CCSEE bowed put of the picture in these 
^districts. ; 

For those districts that did report some amelioration of th'e.ir Title IX^ 
status since January f980, the degree of.chan^ge varied widely. fFor 
example, three districts reported that enrollment sex ratios had changed 
since our last contact with chera^. All three districts claimed to have 
improved their ratios somewhat, but^the estimates of magnitude were fuzzy 
and 'unlikely to inspire much coufidence.' Only one district actually 
. * 1 
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continued to monicor enrollmenCs Chrough c o 1 1 e c C i on - and assessraenC of data, 
and Chat, districc saw an 8% increas'e in boys enroMmenC in cooking classes, 
but a 2% declin^ in girls enrollmenc in auCo shop. One can a s s um e. r om Che 
large number of *'don'c kno w" % r es pon s e s Co chis quescion chac very few 
discriccs accively raonicor Cheir compliance sCaCus in Chis area. 

A subscancial number of respondenCs (38%) claimed C'haC .ch,ei.r disCricC^ 
had increased che propo'rcion of women in a dm i n i s C r a C i o n since January 1 980. 
Here again, esciraaces of raagnicude varied wv.dely, as Table 4 makes clear: 



TABLE 4 



VARIABILITY 1 N " pVo PORT 10 N FEMALE ADMll^ 1 S T RAT ORS 

X SD ^ N 

Populacion * .24 .11 18 

More Female Admi n i s C r a C or s .27 .09 11 

Same # Female Adm i n i s Cr a Co r s ' .19 , .12 * 7 ^ • e ■ 

As is evidervc from Table 4, we can be soraewhac c^nfide.nt of chese means, 
buc Che small sample size and che c o n s i d e r a b 1 et r a n g e of responses (Range= 
38>!; ) "1 eaves us wich.liccle confidence in che exacc level of improvement. 
On average, Che discriccs reporcing had women working in-24% of Cheir ^ ^ 
admini s Cr a C i ve sloes, buC Che Crue average could be as high as 3S% or as - 
low as 13%. Among Chose d i s fc r i c C s ChaC reporced ChaC Chey had increased 
Che number of women in a dm i n i sx r a t i v e jobs since January of 1980, Che » 
average was a bic higher, 27%; becaus^e of variabilicy, however, che Crue. 
average could be as high as. 36% or as low as 18%. Among chose disCricCs 
^ChaC had abouC Che Same proporcion women in a dm i n i s C r a C i o n i n 1 982 as Chey 
had had in 1 980, che average pr o po r C i o n. o f a dm i n i s C r o r s who were female 
wadt only 19%,^ and Che Crue average could be as^high as 31% or as low as 
7%. So again, we won'c advance any grandiose scacistical claims wi cVi our 
small sample.- Ic do^s appear, however. Chat women are making inroads inCo 
che former male preserve of scho61 administration. 

Our or ig ina 1 • s C udy grouped discriccs in che experimental and control 
groups into three status'^groups, based on the differences 'between their 
pr e~tr ea tmen t and po s t - t r e a tm e n t scores on the quantitative scale of Title 
IX pompli/ance: districts were termed to be ''gainers", "no clfange" 
districts', or " d e c 1 i n er s " Perhaps t'h e gainers of two years ago have had \^ 
more difficulty maintaining th'eir gains; on the other hand, perljj^ps their 
momentum has carried them on to greater levels of compliance in the'period 
since CCSEE withdrew from their districts. In a s im i 1 ar *v e i n , ^p e r'h a ps the 
decliners and the n<p change district-s are fundamentally c o n s e r v a t i v e a;i d . >' 
have spent the last two years either regressing to the pfimprdial ooze, or 
firmly clinging each^to. their own status quo. More optimistically, perhaps 
these districts were just sl(^w to catch on a<\d have, ip the past two years, 
taken great strides toward^Title IX compliance.' Table 5 provides some 
clues:'* _ ' 
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TAB'LE 5 



NEW INITIATIVES AMONG Oftl Gl N ALx <5A1 N SCORE GROUPS 

No.' 
Ch ange 



Gainers^ No Decliners N 



New^ ini ciacives in aregu/ 
of gr^eat^st prior progress: 

*New iniciaci\\es in other 
area of Title IX :i 

Increased % Women Adm 
About t.he Same % Women Adm 
Decreased % Wojnen Adm 



Yes 


50% 


No * 1 


58% 


Yes 


67% 


No 


5 3% 




73% 




■4e% 




1.0(? 



40% 


. 10%" 


1 


24% . 


■ 18% 


17 


11% 


52% 


9 


37% 


10% 


19 


27% - 


' . 0% 


1 1 


33% • 


27% • 




0 


0 


2 



This table suggests that tfie new initiatives, ejpe^2»ially in new areas of 
Title lie emphasis, were most often taken by the'^gainer group of two years 
ago. .Others may i n t e r p t e t \h i s • t ab 1 e differently,, but 1 see no compelling 
e vid enc e ^t ha t the prior gain score status of, the districts made^much 
difference in predicting their ardor for new initiatives. Since gainers 
compri'^sed about 70% of the original experimental group, this table almost 
suggests- that some^ of the' laggard' districts caught up a. bit. ThiS^ can 
be seen more clearly if we turn the table on its he^ad. 



TABLE 6 ^ ' . / 

V 



PERCENT OF PRIOR-GAIN- SCORE G-ROUPS TAKING N.EW INITIATIVES 



New initiatives in same areas? 







Yeis 


No 


N 




33% ■ 


67% . 


15 






50% 


50%' 


8 






25% 


75% 





Gainers 
No Change 
Decliners 

Newinitiartivesinotherareds?,' 

Yes ' No N 

Gainers 38% 62% *16 

No change . , 13% ' 87% 8 

Decliners ^ 50% * 50% 4 

* V ' Increased % Women ip Adfn ii^i s t r a t i on 

Yes Same Decrease N 

Gainers ' ^ 50% ^ 38% ' 12% 16 

No change * ' ^ 38% 63% 0 8 

Decliners » 0 100 . 0 ^' 



Table 6 indicates' more clearly still that gainers werl pretty much like J:he 
oth^ groups 'in. that. they, for the mos^part, maintained the programs and 
^practices that they had implanted during 1979 and 1980. A few took new 
initiative's, but the overall impression one gets from Table 6 is one of 
stability. The key difference is t'hat the gainers Stabilized the gains 



they had made during the earlier period, whereas^ the ather dis.tricts seem 
to remain relatively untouched by Title IX. 

Our original study paid considerable attention to the demographic 
factors that^ inf l^uenced* a ''d i s t r i c t ' s propensity to incorporate Title IX's 
matidaxes into i-t s p(/licies and practices: For consistency, le^'s briefly 
exami^ne.how these same demographic and ecological v ar i a b 1 eV^a f f e c t e d 
district's' behavl^ors duringthepastt wo years: ^ 



TABLE 7 

'RECENT TITLE IX '^INITIATIVE BY SELECTED DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 



Me t r opo 1 i t an 
Non-Metropolitan 

District Size: Sma 1 1 
Med'ium 
Larr ?e 



Me tr opol i t an 
Non-Metropolitan 

District Size:,Small 
Me d i um 
Large 



Me t r opo 1 i tr&n 
Non-Metropolitan 



District Size 



Smal 1 . 
M^d i um 
Large 



New 


Ini'tiatives in 


Same Area? 


Yes 




No 


N' 


42% 




58l 


12 


33% 




67% 


15 


27% 




73% 


15 


46% 




54% 


11 


100% 




0% 


1 


Ne w5> 


Initiative s"^ in 


Other Areas? 


Yes , 




No 


N 


8%" 




92% ^ 


12 . 


50% 




50% 


16 

< 


44% 




56% 


16 


18% 




82% 


1 1 


0% 




100% 


1 



r 



Increased Women in Administration? 



Yes 


Same 


De ere ased 


N 


5 8% 


42% 


0 


12 


25% 


63% 


12% 


16 


■19% 


69% 


12% 


16 


64% 


36% 


0% 


1 1 


100% 


0% 


0% 


1 



According to Table 7, metropolitan dd 
sustain their efforts in their prior 
metropolitan districts, but they were 
areas of endeavor. Pet haps because o 
higher turnover, they -also were more 
of women administrators. However the 
had been the small non-tfte t r o po 1 i t an d 



stricts were s ome wha t - mo r e likely to 
area o'f concentration than were non- 
far .less^pt to branch out into new' 
f the^ir lal-ger size and (perhaps) 
successful at increasing their shar'e 

surprise heroes of our earlier study 
i^tricts that had, prior to 1978 
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never 'be fore had con t aclr^^^i tb- a pro-equity Project. Th e s e- d i s^r i c t s 
regi s*tered * enormous gains Tn their'Title IX complianc*e during their, 
paricipation in CCSEE * s study. These smaller, non-metropolitan districts' 
seem* to 'have been. more like.ly. to tackle another area of Title IX compliance 
in the period following CCSEE,*s departure; however they were somewhat less 
successful at i n&cr e^^ing ' the proportion of t h e i y admi n i s t r a t o r s 
wome n . ^ / 



f 



who 



ar 



.IV. CoffclusioBS 



The data pr e s e n t e d ' li^gfifee * o f f e r some encouragement to those pro-equity' 
activists who might worrj rrhat all of fh e i r efforts will quickly come 
undone in the Age of\Itea*gan. Wh Tl e it still i s . impo s s ib 1 e to ^assess the 
long-t^rm fate of the Title IX reforms, they seem to have weathered' th'e 
past two years pretty xwell, at least in this sinall sample of. districts in 
California. Districts that had started to cha'n'g^ their procedures during 
their involvement with CCSEE finished up their tasks, consolidated their 
gains, and in a few cases even tackled new areas of sex discrimination. * 
These data supcport the idea that "carirot-oViented" a^roaches.to 

long-tjerm b e n?x i t s . t h an divisiv 



organizational innovation have greater 



. t s . than 

and punitive "stick-oriented" approaches. C^S^E's power-based strateg: 
seem to have succeeded in identifying and mobilizing local advocates foor 
Title IX, and these advocates will remain in their jobs long after CCSEE's^ 
d emi s e . ! , , ^ 

Although we cannot support it with data here, there is also some reason 
to tha"nk that Title IX's reforms will remain robust, even as federal funds 
to encourage it are reduced.. Once new rights and prerogatives are granted, 
th-ey arer difficult to* take away. To take an unrelated example, 
Massachusetts kas had considerable difficulty enforcing its r e c e n t RAl S 1 NG 
of the minimum le«al drinking age, even though forms of age d i $ cp4«i na t i on 
are'usually the eS^^^iA^t for a soci^ety to. justify and legitiraatYf ^iva^X 
(including,' pf course, those under' the legal age) just don't beN^ieve that 
it i^ fair t cancel rights that have alread.y been given. Though we don*t 
usually think of the many boys. in cooking classes, girls athletics teams, 
co-ed. physical education classes, and girls in aqto shops as part of" the 
local "power base", they are apt to be locaA advocates for Title IX at the 
ti^ that someone tries to force them to return to "the good old days"»of 
hjra tants.exdiscrimination. « 

* Furthermore, the 1980 Census will tell us^hat most of the mothers of 
school-age children now work at least^30 hours/week in the labor force. 
Today's parents are quite apt to know t h a t, r a pi d 1 y .• c h aag i n g labor market 
cond'itions require that all of their childre^tr rec^eive the >est possible 
educatloAjL unfettered b y " an-ac hr on i s t i c notions of what is appropriate for 
students of a particulat: gender to learn. Labor m ar k e t x ond i t iort s for the 
balance of the cenCury are likely to require' more and, more wor-kers to make 
mid-career changes; a broad education is the best preparation for this^^q 
fluid life-course scenario. Hertc^^ parents t o^o are apt to oppose any 
conservative retrenchment that capriciously limits the ^options a va i 1 alHHp^ t o 
their childr en*. \ * ^ .flP ^ 

In sum, there i'S some feason for optimism, despite the daily barrage 
of bleak hemlines. Though we cannot have endAess confidence in these 
findings (with our small sample and high attrition), we can cautiously 
advance the proposition that institutional reforms, once implanted, syick 
Indeed, th^ evidence points to t h e ^ e v e 1 o pm e n t of*^ew, more e qui taMe/ norms 
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on the campuses that were studied. These new norms did not develop 
entirely oft their own; they were nurtured by pr o j e c t.s . 1 i ke ,CCSE £ . More 
importantly, 'though, they stemmed from-the broadened official definition of 
equity impl icit Hn the Ti M,e IX amendment of 1 9 72.- Though the diffusion of 
these norms h*as be'en ^low, it seems "t.o have been*taking root. This should 
not lure us i n t/<icVm44 ac e ncy ; th«re, no doubt, is still a-lo-t^of sexism out 
there. Moreover, if Title^lX were to be rescinded by Congr e s s' , 'i t- co ul d 
serve to delegitimate t h e pr o- e q.u i t y norms that have emerged among 'school 
personnel over the past decade. While thi*s danger is always present ix^ 
this Congress, we can probably take ;Some ,comfort in the administration's 
vulnerability in economic and foreign policy areas. ..a vulnerability that 
^makes unpopular repre'dsive social legislation less I'ikely. Nevertheless it 
should remain our foremost le|a'l conce.rn. There we draw the line ini the 
d i r t ! «• . , . 
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